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Reverberations of Industrial and Business 
Research * 


By Harotp VINTON Cogs, Consulting Management Engineer 
Ford, Bacon & Davis, Inc. 


_— defines research as a systematic investigation of some phe- 
nomenon or series of phenomena by the experimental method, 

Research is an industrial X-ray revealing basic causes and fundamental 
conditions, be it in manufacturing, processing distribution or financing. 

In so far as research applied to markets and products is concerned, the 
work of the research laboratory today is frequently the commercial product 
of next year. 

Research in markets, styles, type, variety and character of products com- 
bined with research in standardization, has probably done more to release 
working capital locked up in slow moving inventory, to permit capacity pro- 
duction operations over a longer period of the year with lower capital invest- 
ment in plant equipment and inventories than any other forms of research 
with which I am familiar. 

It is estimated that there are 30,000 research workers in the United States 
in more than 1,000 laboratories and that these research workers are engaged 
in developing processes for new industries or new processes for old indus- 
tries, lowering of production costs of existing processes and products and 
research to enable the United States to stem the tide of foreign competition. 
It is also estimated that over $200,000,000 is appropriated annually in the 
United States for research. 

In the 17 years ended January 1, 1929 the contributions to scientific ad- 





“ Sg at the Spring Convention of the American Management Association, held in New York, 
ay 6-11, 1929. 
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vance that have come from the Mellon Institute of Industrial Research com- 
prise 15 books, 89 bulletins, 471 research reports, 898 articles and 391 U.S 
patents and the money appropriated by companies and associates for the 18 
years ending February 28, 1928 was $5,820,164. The funds for the support 
of investigations this year are approximately $800,000. That industrial lead- 
ers recognize the value of the facilities provided at the Institute is testified 
by the renewal of support year after year. One fellowship has been operat- 
ing since 1911; another since 1914; three since 1915 and four since 1917.2 


Statistics of Increased Production 


The following statistics are of interest in showing what research has 
done to increase production per operator: In 1899 1.6 automobiles per year 
per operator were produced and in 1925 20.9. 


The iron and steel industry produced 81 tons per year per operator in 
1879 and 1,250 tons per year per operator in 1925. In this industry, it used 
to take, in 1899, 20 men in an unloading crew that today requires two; it re- 
quired 60 men in a pig casting crew that is now replaced by 7; it required 
40 men for charging open hearth furnaces and today requires one; it required 
14 men in ingot stripping that is now done with a crew of four; it used to re- 
quire 28 men 48 hours to unload 1,960 tons and today two men handle the 
same tonnage in 104 hours. 

In the glass industry, 45 bottles were produced per man per hour in 
1899. Today 950 bottles are produced per man per hour, 


In the clothing industry ratios of production are about 8 to I. 


Messrs. Simonds & Thompson in their book “The American Way to 
Prosperity” point out in their section “Gifts of Research”: 


Contributions of Research 


The invention of the Bessemer steel process increased the output four- 
fold and the price of steel was reduced to about one-fifth of what it had been 
before this invention. This raised the standard of living, it stimulated spread 
of railroads and the results were far reaching. In 1927 the development of 
practical equipment for continuous strip and sheet rolling of greatly increased 
width has again lowered the cost of production about $5 per ton. 

Research in the fertilizer industry has shown what substances should 
be added to particular soils under any given set of conditions also what any 
particular crop takes out of the soil and should be replaced by fertilizer or by 
some other artificial manner if the soil is not to deteriorate. 

As a result of research borax is now recovered at 10 per cent of the pro- 
duction cost which prevailed in 1919. The use of base metals in place of 





2 New York Herald-Tribune. 
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platinum for oxide coating and for filaments in radio tubes is estimated to 
have brought about a saving of approximately $3,000,000 ‘a year and auto- 
mobile manufacturers report a saving of $60,000 a year due to automatic arc 
welding.® 

In the distillation of tar, one firm cites a saving of $1,500,000 a year due 
to a new process. Development of age resisters in the manufacture of rub- 
ber tires is estimated to have saved the consumer of mechanical rubber goods 
some $50,000,000 a year.* 


Chemical Research in Industry 


As Mr. L. P. Alford states in a recent article in Manufacturing In- 
dustries: 

Research by trained chemists is the tool by which within the short space 
of from 12 to 15 years American chemists, engineers and physicists have 
established in the market an organic chemical industry, the magnitude of 
which is so great and the quality of whose output is so good that it is the 
marvel of our European competitors. In this field, this country is today 
practically self-supporting as compared to the pre-war situation where it was 
practically wholly dependent upon European supplies; and yet this is not the 
whole field of research. Research can be and is profitably applied to markets 
and distribution, both domestic and foreign. 

Arthur D. Little, Inc., in one of their industrial bulletins state that in 
1917 towards the close of the world war, the average price of dyes sold in 
the United States was $1.26 per pound. Since the war it has fallen to $.39 
a pound in 1927. During this period 38 American firms engaged in the 
manufacture of dyes have been forced out of business. Nevertheless, in 
spite of all this, the American dyestuff industry as a whole has made decided 
progress and the United States now supplies 94 per cent of its own dyestuff 
requirements. 

In their bulletin for January, 1929, they call attention to the fact that 
many interesting and valuable chemical processes have been devised for the 
utilization of by-products and upon some of these have been built industries 
which now outrank their parent industries in value of output. The manu- 
facture of by-products from coke is a case in point. Blast furnace slag, for- 
merly hauled away from steel mills as a waste product, now forms a consid- 
erable fraction of the raw material used in the manufacture of artificial 
cement. The waste gases produced in the cracking process in the oil industry 
are now available as a source of alcohols. Sugar cane is converted into wall- 
board. Alcohol and glycerine are now produced by fermentation from 
molasses previously discarded to a large extent by the sugar companies. 





* Alford—Manufacturing Industries. 
4 Alford—Manufacturing Industries. 
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Mr. L. P. Alford’s article on “Research is the Foundation of Progress” 
appeared recently in “Manufacturing Industries” and stated that only a com- 
paratively small amount of research work is being done for woolen textiles 
shoes, hardware, furniture, carpets and rugs and candy. In contrast, cooper- 
ative research is highly developed for drugs and pharmaceuticals, paints and 
varnishes, meat packing, chemicals, leather and allied products and men’s 
clothing and it is interesting to note that the industries in the first group have 
been suffering from depression in spite of normally good business generally 
and increased prosperity in so many other industries whereas those in the 
second group are almost universally enjoying satisfactory business and pros- 
perity at the present time. Needless to say, one cannot definitely make the 
statement that lack of research is responsible for conditions in one group of 
industries and intelligent use of it on the other side is responsible for the 
advancement and prosperity of the second group but that it has had a decided 
influence I believe no one will question. 


Radio, rayon, artificial cement, artificial leather, dyes, motion pictures, 
aviation, electric steel and electrical refrigeration are all outstanding examples 
of industries that have been developed largely and mainly as results of re- 
search. 


In the automobile industry alone, a business which has applied research 
to product, to processes, to markets and distribution, to methods of financing 
and in fact to all of its operations, even to the making of better business men 
of its distributors, it is estimated that twelve to fifteen million of our total 
population are dependent upon this industry, its subsidiaries and complemen- 
ary plants for their purchasing power. 


Mr. Donaldson Brown states in his foreword to Mr. Shibley’s book “The 
New Way to Net Profits”: 


“In General Motors we recognize and distinguish the benefits that come from the 
systematic measurement of consumer demand and those that result from forecasting 
and planning. Among the former, I mention the considerable stabilization of employ- 
ment in our factories in spite of seasonal fluctuations and the marked stimulation in 
inventory turnover both in our factories and among our dealers. 

“Our forecasting and planning activities extend far beyond the forecasting of retail 
sales and the regulation of production to fit the demands of the ultimate consumer and 
afford many benefits in the direction and control of our operations not depending solely 
upon the application of the consumption yardstick. The establishment of cost, expense 
and investment standards, which is a part of our program, has not only made possible 
the establishment of standard prices with which actual or proposed prices may be com- 
pared, but it has also subjected the fundamental policies of the corporation to test of 
actual experience. 

“There is reason to believe as well as to hope that some day American business and 
industry will approach the ideal of stabilization sufficiently to free us from the bogey of 
the business cycle. When this is brought about, it will be largely due, I am sure, to the 
closer and more economical control of manufacturing and merchandising operations that 
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will follow a better appraisal of ultimate consumer demand; and intelligent forecasting 
and planning, vital to industrial prosperity, are the mechanisms to bring this about to 
remove the unnecessary hazards from the course of American business.” 


This is a very able summing up of what can be and will be accomplished 
through research. 

A budget, for example, is the proper application of the results of re- 
search in a particular unit of an industry. 


Growing Importance of Research in Banking 


Bankers are beginning to learn research properly organized and applied 
to the many activities of a business or an industry is of prime importance to 
the safeguarding of the investments in the industry or the individual unit of 
an industry and to its successful continued operations over a period of years. 
In the not distant future they are going to require in addition to balance 
sheets, income and operating statements, a statement as to what is being done 
by the company in research as applied to its markets and its distribution, to its 
products and to standardization, to its methods and to the lowering of cost 
of its production, to the use of the capital employed in the business, to the 
labor, the personnel and administration, In fact, to all those phases of the 
business where it is important that the administrators have the facts from 
which to draw conclusions to determine policies and the actual day by day 
strategy employed in the operation of the business. 


I have seen operating ratios reduced from 92 per cent to 76 per cent 
without any corresponding increase in the selling price by research into the 
methods of manufacture, sequence of operations in flow of materials and the 
overhead expenses which have resulted in a lowered cost of sales. I have 
seen earning statements in which the companies were in the red for consid- 
erable sums of money changed to a corresponding amount in the black in the 
period of a year by the searching rays of research applied to their various 
problems. 


In several companies with which I am familiar, their earning position 
has been greatly stabilized by reason of their ability to forecast market con- 
ditions and requirements and to bring out new products acceptable to the 
consumers in proper sequence at the psychological times, It has permitted 
them to operate their plants on a more economical basis over sustained periods. 

Research is a destroyer of businesses as well as a producer of new ones. 


A study of the conditions surrounding many successful industries and 
the comeback that many of them have staged since the war reveals that re- 
search in products, in markets, in distribution, in processes, in methods, in 
material handling, in labor and personnel administration, in administrative 
methods and in financing, has been and is a big factor in their success. 
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We have such outstanding examples as the A. O. Smith Company in 
Milwaukee, manufacturers of automobile frames and welded steel pipe ang 
the Atwater Kent Company in Philadelphia, manufacturers of radio instry- 
ments, who converted their entire plants from one type of manufacture to 
another as a result of careful and thoroughgoing research, and who prior to 
the conversion were confronted with financial embarrassment unless success. 
ful ways and means could be found to get away from the manufacture of 
products they were then engaged in. 


I think it can be truthfully said that research was probably the principal 
instrument and still is one of the principal instruments in the success of these 
companies. 


On the other hand, I know of a case where research was not properly 
applied when the company proceeded on superficial knowledge of the mar- 
ket’s demand for the products, spent a considerable sum of money to revamp 
its plant and equipment and at the end of the first year it lost a sum of money 
practically equivalent to the amount invested in the conversion of the plant 
and equipment. 


Prevention of Backsliding 


We see numerous instances of old established companies, many of 
whom have enjoyed deserved reputations for reliability and integrity for 
years, whose name or trade name is almost a household word failing to keep 
pace, slipping badly, being superseded as leaders in their respective industries 
by younger and more aggressive companies or by old companies with younger 
and more vitalized management. What is the reason for this? Well in one 
instance, the company had done no research in markets and marketing, in 
product standardization, in methods and processes, etc. It recognized about 
35,000 articles in about 5,000 groups. It was going on its momentum. Buy- 
ing habits had changed, marketing and distribution methods had changed, 
products and the process of manufacture had changed, yet the management 
was blissfully ignorant of or contemptuously ignored the facts. Its balance 
sheets and earning statements tell their own story, Part of their trouble is 
certainly due to the lack of intelligent application of research to their prob- 
lems. The entire problem can be summed up in one word—management. 
Intelligent use of research to all phases of industrial, business and financial 
problems is one very good indication of intelligent and capable management. 


It is unfortunate that research is popularly thought of as a highbrow ac- 
tivity and that to too many business men the word brings a mental conception 
of chemists and test tubes and complicated chemical or physical formule. It 
is true that we have need for the highly trained chemists and physicists and 
that their work has been one of the outstanding developments in the United 
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States, but this is not all there is to research and only applies to certain phases 
of chemical and physical research. 
Certainly the methods that many successfully managed companies have 
used should make us pause and give serious consideration to lessons implied. 
The graphic chart showing earnings of factory and railroad employees 
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(Reproduced from “Executives Service Bulletin’’) 
Earnincs oF Factory AND RAILROAD EMPLOYEES 


(Billions of Dollars; Heavy Bars Represent Factory, 
and Light Bars Railroad Employees) 


for the period 1919 to 1928 inclusive, illustrates the stability that has been 
attained from 1923 on. It is of course impossible to attribute to an exact ex- 
tent the part that industrial and business research have played in this stab- 
ilization. We do know, of course, that prior to 1921 very little was being 
done, except in isolated cases, in research as applied to marketing and sales 
analysis, distribution and the coordination of production and sales. That re- 
search has played an important part since 1921 in many well known cases 
is a well recognized fact. Consequently, it seems fair to state that industrial 
and business research on the scale that it is now being applied has been a 
factor in the stabilization that the graph depicts. 














GENERAL MANAGEMENT 


1922 to 1929 in Industrial America 


Some of the highlights from the report 
of the President’s Conference Committee 
which surveyed economic changes of the 
past seven years: 

The synchronizing of a high wage level 
and a stationery cost of living have cre- 
ated a phenomenon with widespread influ- 
ence on the economic situation. We have 
become consumers of what we produce to 
an extent never before realized. 

Leaders of industrial thought were quick 
to grasp the significance of the power of 
the consumer with money to spend, to 
create an accelerated cycle of productivity. 
Its application on a broad scale is a funda- 
mental development. 

Economically we have a boundless field 
before us; new wants will make way for 
newer wants, as fast as they are satisfied. 
We seem only to have touched the fringe 
of our potentialities. 

A considerable margin of optional con- 
sumption, optional in the sense that this 
portion of the income may be saved or 
spent, represents one of the marked char- 
acteristics of the recent economic situa- 
tion. 

Few current economic developments 
have made such widespread change in our 
national life or promise so much for the 
future as the utilization of our increasing 
leisure. 

We now apply to many kinds of services 
the philosophy of large-scale production. 
These have helped to create new standards 
and have afforded employment for millions 
of workers crowded out of agriculture and 
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the extractive and fabricating industries, 

Notwithstanding reduction in hours of 
labor the increase in per capita productiy- 
ity in manufacturing from 1922 to 1925 
was 35 per cent, and productivity of farm 
workers increased at a rate probably never 
before equaled. 

The time has come to devote continuing 
attention not only to cyclical unemploy- 
ment but to “technological” unemployment. 
While “technological” unemployment 
works hardship on those workers displaced 
by machinery or improved processes, the 
social gain is real and permanent. Such 
readjustments are due to progressive needs 
of society. Iron Trade Review, June 13, 
1929, p. 1588:4. 


The Impress of Science on Business 


Your business will change whether you 
want it to or not. You must be able to 
find and to recognize what factors are 
going to make it change and then have 
those factors digested in your organization 
before the public demands the change. 

Research is simply the procurement de- 
partment for new ideas. As much money, 
as much progress, and as much service has 
been rendered by new ideas as by the 
fabrication of materials. 

According to C. F. Kettering, the chief 
job in research in the laborotories of the 
General Motors Corporation is to keep the 
customer reasonably dissatisfied with what 
he has. Values do not exist in material— 
they exist in the minds of the people who 
buy and every ten years there is a new 
generation of buyers with a fresh point 
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of view and a new conception of what 
they ought to have. To recognize the 
dominating force of time is to understand 
why no one can stop change. 

It is impossible to tell what is going to 
happen. Each year things are done that 
seemed impossible the year before. For 
the individual or the organization the only 
solution lies in being open-minded and in 
having faith that whatever is within the 
range of the human mind to imagine can 
be done. By C. F. Kettering. Nation’s 
Business, Extra Edition, May 25, 1929, 
p. 33:2. 


Linking Production and Distribution for 
Results 

To find and serve a market is to pre- 

suppose a capacity to produce econominally. 


Buyers have a way of seeking out the 
manufacturer who best serves him at the 
factory. The chief plank in the produc- 
tion platform of the Ault-Williamson Shoe 
Co. is regularity of volume, fifty weeks 
a year. About eighty numbers of shoes 
are carried in stock, that is, made up in 
advance of dealers’ demands. This in- 
stock department gives the company the 
needed stabilization of output from which 
result uniformity of quality, steadiness of 
employment and control of inventory. To 
make practical use of this department is 
the function of the sales department, and 
upon the validity of its forecasts is deter- 
mined the success or failure of the factory 
operation over a given period. By Charles 
Ault. Executives’ Service Bulletin, May, 
1929, p. 5:2. 


FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 


The International Bank 


One of the most interesting phases of 
the Young plan is the establishment of an 
international bank to be called the Bank 
for International Settlement. The general 
field of its operations covers the receipt of 
payments on reparations account, and the 
distribution of payments to recipients. The 
bank may receive deposits of central banks, 
issue its own obligations, make loans and 
engage in the purchase and sale of securi- 
ties for its own account. Its influence 
will probably be felt as a stabilizing factor 
in exchange operations with which it is 
concerned. 

As illustrative of one field of operation 
the case of gold shipments in settlement 
of trade balances may be cited. With an 
international bank functioning, central 
banks might keep gold on deposit ear- 
marked for their several accounts. Trans- 
fer could be effected by bookkeeping en- 
tries in the International Bank. In the 
event that shipments of gold were neces- 
sary, they might be made to the Interna- 
tional Bank for credit of the central bank 
of the creditor nation instead of direct. 


One effect of such a system, if it should 
develop, would be toward stabilizing ex- 
changes by narrowing the spread between 
import and export points. Business Condi- 
lions Weekly of the Alexander Hamilton 
Institute, June 15, 1929, p. 4:1. 


Brokers’ Loans Rise Natural 

Brokers’ loans are simply one of the 
various channels through which funds en- 
ter general use, and their rise has been a 
natural development of increasing securi- 
ties prices and transactions, the Commit- 
tee on Recent Economic Changes, of which 
President Hoover is chairman, reports in 
its survey of money and credit and their 
effect on business since 1922. It adds, 
however, that the fact that securities prices 
should have further advanced in 1928 with 
accompanying increase in brokers’ loans, 
and in spite of a sharp advance in rates, 
may perhaps be regarded as symptomatic 
of unrestrained speculation. 

Because of the wholesale purchasing of 
securities which has developed during the 
period since 1922 covered by the report, in- 
dustry has been in a position to obtain funds 
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in the capital markets at rates lower than 
it could obtain by borrowing money from 
money lenders. Barron’s, May 13, 1929, 
p. 13. 


Inside an Investment Business 


Some of the mechanics of selection of 
shares for the American Founders Cor- 
poration are explained. Especially inter- 
esting is the account of the duties of the 
foreign analysts, and the code book for 
cablegrams. The expense of operation of 
the American Founders Corporation last 
year was only 15.9 per cent of its cash 
earnings, and between 44 and 50 per cent 
of its income was obtained from sources 
other than profits on investments sold. 
By Fred B. Barton. The Burroughs Clear- 
ing House, May, 1929, p. 18:4. 


Stock Loan Critics Scored by Simmons 


Asserting that “only time can establish 
just what the permanent and ‘normal’ lev- 
els” of security values and yields should 
be, President H. H. Simmons of the New 
York Stock Exchange, in his report for 
1928, made public on May 14th, argues 
that the answer to this question must ulti- 
mately be found in the stock market itself. 
The report contains a vigorous defense of 
the Stock Exchange as a barometer of 
economic conditions. 

“That the deliberate verdict of a free and 
open securities market of international 
scope is something so irrational that it re- 
quires refinement and regulation by dogma 
and formula,” Mr. Simmons says, “is an 
assumption as hazardous to the reputa- 
tion of its sponsors as it is likely to be 
uneconomic and burdensome to the security 
investors of the nation. 

“In the vast crucible of the Stock Ex- 
change markets all economic forces, how- 
ever, imperceptible or unfamiliar are daily 
tested and assayed. With every due al- 
lowance for the factor of artificial manipu- 
lation, or for the occasional vagaries of 
excited public opinion, it still remains true 
that the Stock Market, considered as a col- 
lective mechanism, reflects basic economic 


forces and conditions much more accurately 
and dependably than do the Opinions or 
assertions of individuals, however expe- 
rienced, gifted or profound. It is in con. 
sequence a very brave and confident per- 
son who is ready to assert that his judg. 
ment of security values is superior to 
that collective and umiversal judgment. 
More than once in the past, and especially 
perhaps in the recent past, the collective 
Stock Market has proved a much more re- 
liable index to economic conditions than 
its critics."—The New York Times, May 
14, 1929, p. 33. 


Loans to Brokers and Dealers for 
Account of Others: 


After a thorough analysis of the whole 
problem of the abnormal growth of 
brokers’ loans “for others”, the author sug- 
gests that the remedy for the evil at its 
inception would have been for the banks 
to advance sharply the rates for commer- 
cial funds, maintaining the superiority of 
commercial-paper and bill markets over 
the call-loan market for money and forc- 
ing upon corporations advantageous econo- 
mies by using their surplus funds for 
financing business instead of speculation. 

The only remedy now seems to be a 
sharp advance in bank rates, making com- 
merce pay rates that will compete for 
funds with the call-money market. By 
Ivan Wright. The Journal of Business of 
the University of Chicago, April, 1929, p. 
117 :20. 


Do We Want Branch Banks? 


Some of the advantages of the branch 
system of banking as it is found in Canada 
over the traditional unit system of the 
United States are set forth. In a nation- 
wide system, depression in one part of 
the country is offset by prosperity in an- 
other section. Only a combination of such 
misfortunes as a failure of the cotton crop, 
a failure of the wheat crop, a pamic on 
Wall Street, or a war, could break a 
bank operating in this country along the 
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fines of the Canadian banks. By J. H. 
Simpson. The Burroughs Clearing House, 
May, 1929, p. 16:3. 


Five Years of the Budget 
Mr. Pope shows how in installing a 
budget in the Chicago Trust Company 
such obstacles as forecasting salary sched- 


ules, advertising expense, necessary equip- 
ment, income, etc, were met and over- 
come. He describes in detail a novel 
method of allocating overhead to the vari- 


OFFICE MANAGEMENT 


Training and Education: Schools, 
Director’s Report of the American 
Council of Education 


At the annual meeting of the American 
Council of Education new national ten- 
dencies that offer practical approaches for 
cooperation by education were stated as 
follows : 


1. The tendency to create practical 
methods by which each individual may find 
the work he can do best; 

2. The tendency to find by experiment 
the critical facts that control individual 
conduct and to use these to secure volun- 
tary cooperation and stimulate individual 
responsibility ; 

3, The tendency to change abruptly the 
conditions of employment of skilled work- 
ers by introduction of automatic machinery 
and development of new industries; 

4. The tendency to stress excellence of 
service as a determining force in profitable 
business. The Education Record, July, 
1929, Reprint, 13 pages. 


This Business of Making Men 


Dr. A. Lawrence Lowell, President of 
Harvard University, says, “The goods we 
Produce in college are of a peculiar char- 
acter. The machine we place on the mar- 
ket does not run very smoothly for the 
first hundred miles or so. It will not run 


ous departments which was the result of 
combining four suggested plans no one of 
which could be agreed upon by the depart- 
ment heads. 

Through five years of operation, the 
budget, he believes, has decreased expense, 
increased income and net return upon capi- 
tal, enabled the bank to see more clearly 
into the future, and resulted in a .more 
intelligent and forceful corps of employees 
and officers. By Frederick S. Pope. The 
Burroughs Clearing House, May, 1929, p. 
12:5. 


Libraries, Employee Publications 


as well as an inferior machine that has 
been running for some time. But let it 
run a while and then see how it com- 
pares.” 

In defense of the college system of 
training men, Dr. Lowell says that the 
young man the business man wants to hire 
is the man who will perceive something 
that needs to be done, and has not been 
done. The study of things that are di- 
rectly applicable does not tend to give a 
grasp of things which are not perceived by 
the senses. The mind that is directed to- 
ward the practical does not indulge itself 
in flights of imagination, and thereby en- 
large its scope. 

Given a certain voltage of intellectual 
power and, save in men who are unusually 
constituted, you can turn it into almost 
any channel and make it effective. The 
important thing is the degree of voltage, 
and that must come by making the men 
desire to educate themselves. The business 
man is not interested in the things he is 
doing because he was born with a natural 
interest for that particular kind of busi- 
ness. He could have slid into something 
else. But as soon as a man does a thing, 
and tries to do it well, he becomes inter- 
ested in doing it. He feels that it is worth 
while. By A. Lawrence Lowell. Nation’s 
Business, June, 1929, p. 34:2. 
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Administration: 


Mail Follow-Up Plans and Methods 

The most important developments which 
characterize the correspondence plans and 
methods employed by the 1,900 firms whose 
systems are the basis of this report are: 1. 
A more thorough analysis of the specific 
requirements of the correspondence in their 
special field and the preparation of follow- 
up material; 2. the improvement of follow- 
up systems by a simplification of the me- 
chanical arrangements; 3. the development 
of better organized methods for using cor- 
respondence to co-operate with salesmen; 
4. putting more information of an educa- 
tional nature into correspondence; 5. bring- 
ing correspondence costs within their proper 
boundary; 6. The employment of penalty 
methods which make the personnel of cor- 
respondence departments more careful of 
their work. Report No. 292. The Dartnell 
Corporation. 31 pages. 


Correspondence Supervision 
The average business letter, if critically 
analyzed, shows errors and miscalculations 
of a nature that would not be tolerated 
in any other business operation. And as 
a rule, it is mediocre. 


Organization: 


Measuring Judgment and Resource- 
fulness 


Faced with the responsibility for the se- 
lection of men for the prohibition service, 
Dr. L. J. O’Rourke of the United States 
Civil Service Commission and his asso- 


ciates set out to invent practicable ways 
of determining the candidate’s good sense 
and resourcefulness in the kind of situations 
he would have to face. 

After analyzing the duties and determi- 
ning the essential qualities of the task, 
problems were especially designed to re- 
quire the applicant to discriminate among 
essential, less relevant, and irrelevant de- 
tails, and to show his ability to find and 
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Regulations, Supplies, Communications 


Correspondence supervision in a large 
business institution should be undertaken 
with the understanding that adaptations 
and adjustments must be made to fit con- 
ditions. The supervisor should be a man 
of some business experience and of broad 
education. He cannot be arbitrary in his 
opinions and must be cooperative in his 
methods and tactful in his relations, He 
should be a man of good judgment, keen 
analytical mind, yet with imagination. The 
supervisor keeps in touch with the cor- 
respondence by careful study of the files 
reading letters in sequence. He consults 
periodically with the office manager and 
with heads of departments. He holds regu- 
lar conferences with all letter writers, 
stenographers, and typists. He does not 
interfere with the routine of the work 
room, but because he is known to be con- 
stantly observing, helps to keep up the 
tone of the office. 

Whatever the plan adopted, no letter of 
any importance should be allowed to enter 
the mails which has not been carefully and 
critically judged and passed upon by some 
competent person. By Felix Held. Postage 
& The Mailbag, May, 1929, p. 418:5. 


Job Analysis, Employment, Pay, Tests 


follow clues and to arrive at solutions. 
Other considerations in developing the 
tests were: an adequate sampling of 
the qualifications being measured, pro- 
vision of a uniform method of presenting 
the problems, provision of a method for 
recording the oral examination so com- 
pletely that ratings could be made on the 
basis of the applicant’s actual statements, 
development of a method of evaluating 
and rating comparably the results of the 
oral examination, and fixing standards of 
rating. By developing problems to measure 
the qualities considered essential, the tech- 
nique of Dr. O’Rourke’s tests may be 
adapted to almost any specific position. 
The advantages of this test in operation 
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lie in the fact that the examiner knows 
what qualities he is seeking in the appli- 
cant and how to make the applicant dem- 
onstrate those qualities, he has adequate 
tools with which to secure the demonstra- 
tion which he wants, he has a practical 
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means of making a complete record of the 
examination as it is being given, and the 
results secured by any number of indi- 
vidual examiners are nearly uniform. By 
L. J. O’Rourke, Personnel Journal, April, 
1929, p. 427 :14. 


Records: Forms, Charts, Cards, Files, Statistics 


Re-Building the Silent Organization 
Even a superficial examination of the 
forms used in the average business will 
bring to light much that could be discon- 


tinued in whole or in part without harm— 
in fact, with great beneficial effect upon 


the business. 

Steps toward the re-building of a firm’s 
silent organization can be taken satisfac- 
torily only if the management definitely 
accepts the responsibility for initiating and 
supporting the program. Having assumed 
the responsibility, management must next 
delegate it together with the corresponding 
authority to some individual or group of 
individuals, 

Because of the difficulty of finding an 
individual with the desired qualifications, 
many concerns prefer the committee plan. 
In this way, not only are breadth of view- 
point and experience obtained, but also an 
impersonal authority that tends to eliminate 
friction and discord. Furthermore, since 
a committee naturally assumes this respon- 
sibility as a part-time job, the re-building 
of the silent organization is easily effected 
without increasing overhead expense. 

Announcement of the policy of form re- 
vision to the entire organization should be 
accompanied by a general invitation to 
everyone to pass along to the committee 
any ideas he may have for the addition 
or improvement of forms or work-methods. 
Following the assembling of this data, all 
forms that have not been officially dis- 
carded should be gathered. These should 
be classified, usually according to depart- 
ment, and given an identification symbol 
and a brief title or name for convenience 
in checking the sequence and completeness 


of a series of forms, expediting filing and 
arrangement, and facilitating exact desig- 
nation of particular forms in orders, in- 
structions, manuals, and the like. 

Beside possessing standardized physical 
features, the gradually revised form sys- 
tem should discard records which are never 
put to any use, provide for interlocking of 
forms, and arrange for a sequence of forms 
and items which parallels the best work 
sequence. If the necessary subsidiary re- 
ports are properly arranged and kept, the 
summary report which is received by offi- 
cials will parallel exactly the activities and 
responsibilities of the men who report, 
and records of cost and accomplishment 
will be complete. Report VIII, Hammer- 
mill Survey of Business Practice, 14 pages. 


4,000 Employees and an Error Ratio of 
only 0.008 of 1 Per Cent 

“Errors affecting the public” reached 
during the World War a peak total of 
about 2 per cent in the Peoples Gas Light 
and Coke Company of Chicago. Confer- 
ences called to find out why and how 
these errors were made and to work out 
plans for avoiding them resulted in the 
gradual development of an error division 
which has reduced the war-time peak to 
a present average monthly percentage of 
about eight one-thousandths of 1 per cent. 

The basis of the system which has 
brought about this improvement is a set 
of “error notice” forms—one for every dis- 
tinct error that has been discovered. The 
error department, which comprises one full- 
time supervisor assisted by a part-time 
clerk and a part-time stenographer, carries 
on its work through the general service 
department. Error slips are made out by 
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employees wherever errors are discoverd. 
Such slips are delivered to the person re- 
sponsible for the error and must be “ac- 
cepted” or “refused” by him in writing. 
After being acted upon by the individual 
responsible for the mistake, the error no- 
tices are classified and tabulated as to types 
for the information of department heads, 
supervisors, and other excutives. 

Three particular advantages of the sys- 
tem are: 1. It brings to light those prac- 
tices which are most fruitful of error and 
makes possible alteration and improvement 
of conditions toward the possible reduction 
of errors. 2. Every error may be utilized 
for the special training of the person who 
made it. 3. It affords opportunity to 
classify employees as to their accuracy. 
By W. W. Darling. System, May, 1929, 
p. 23:3. 


Records and Methods That Give Us 
High-Grade Employees 


By employing only men and girls who 
have attended high school, employees are 
placed on an equal social and educational 
footing and a strong family spirit is fos- 
tered. Moreover, employees of the office 
and factory fraternize more readily when 
there is no appreciable gap between the 
requirements for those employed in the 
two departments. 

The use of a new application form 
which keeps everything together and elim- 
inates the possibility of employees’ records 
being lost or misplaced helps the employ- 
ment department to form a permanent rec- 
ord of information available to anybody 
in the organization concerning each em- 
ployee. The form, which provides space 
for all information about the applicant, the 
decision as to his desirability, the results 
of the examinations and tests which he has 
taken, the medical department report, and 
a complete record of his employment, is 
printed on heavy manila stock, which, when 
folded, acts as an envelope or container. 

Applicants are employed only after they 
have passed mental efficiency tests, and 
are followed up on the average of once in 





three months by means of a special inquiry 
regarding essential qualities such as intellj- 
gence, industry, quality of work, conduct 
attendance, tardiness, health, trustworthi. 
ness, and prospects for promotion, By 
a C. Gerry. System, June, 1929, p, 
25:2. 


Filing Corporate Documents 


The nature of the utility business re. 
quires that its corporate documents—sych 
as franchises, rights-of-way, licenses, and 
permits—be preserved permanently to as- 
sure the utility that its future operations 
may continue backed by the authorizations 
contained in these documents. 

Considerations for the proper filing of 
these documents are discussed under such 
topics as equipment, assignment of docu- 
ment numbers, indexing of documents, 
tickler card system, routine payments, chat- 
tel mortgages, and receipts for loaned 
documents. National Electric Light Asso- 
ciation. Serial Report of the General 
Records Committee. May, 1929, 3 pages. 


A Code System for the Small Shop 


In building standardized machines adapt- 
able to widely-varying conditions and ad- 
justments, a code sheet is used to keep 
accurate track of the details of the equip- 
ment furnished with each machine. 


Record sheets showing the parts sup- 
plied with each machine are filled out in 
code by the foreman just before the ma- 
chines are crated for shipment. A printed 
form for this purpose is placed on the 
back of the shipping order. When he has 
completed it, the foreman turns this form 
over to the office so that bills of lading, 
shipping tags, etc., may be made out and 
the record checked by the bookkeeper. 

When an order for parts is received, the 
bookkeeper checks the order for accuracy, 
using his code book and his record sheet 
to be sure that the parts are the proper 
ones for the machine sold to that particu- 
lar user. By E. A. Terrell. American 
Machinist, May 30, 1929, p. 843:3. 
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PRODUCTION MANAGEMENT 


General: Promotion, Organization, Policy, Development 


“Keep Prosperity” is Keynote 
The chief concern of the iron and steel 
industry is no longer how to create pros- 
perity, but how to keep it, according to 
the sense of the recent general meeting 
of the American Iron and Steel Institute. 
President Charles M. Schwab, in his ad- 


dress, warned against over-expansion, say- 
ing that the steel industry has paid dearly 
for this mistake in the past and that noth- 
ing causes business depression quicker than 
endeavoring to produce far in excess of 
demand. 

Intelligent relating of production to con- 
sumption is the most vital and fundamental 
element in the success of any business. 
Moreover, the return in manufacturing 
should not only be sufficient to pay costs 
of operation, to compensate the activities 
of labor, and to reward invested capital, 
but also to make up for the yearly drain 
upon raw materials in industries in which 
this is a factor. 

The continued prosperity of the steel 
business may be attributed to the prosper- 
ous situation of the chief consumers of 
steel—automobiles, railroads, and building 
construction—the sound economic fact of 
the salvage value of steel, and the team- 
work between employers and employees 
which high wages and steady employment 
have fostered. The Iron Age, May 30, 1929, 
p. 1483 :4. 


Builders Should Analyze Market Before 
Introducing New Machines 


When a manufacturer learns from his 
knowledge of trade conditions that his cus- 
tomers require new designs to meet their 
present problems or that his competitor has 
brought out a new machine which appears 
to have certain advantages over his own 
product, he should take certain factors into 
consideration before he decides to enter the 


market with a new design: 


He must know what it will cost to 
change his design, he must know what de- 
mand there is for the proposed new pro- 
duct, and he must be assured that the 
preparatory expenses to manufacturing the 
new machine will be absorbed in a few 
years. 

Within these considerations, any design 
that has real merit and will produce work 
faster or more easily than the old designs 
should be developed if the market is suffi- 
ciently large to reimburse the manufac- 
turer. By Henry Buker. Iron Trade Re- 
view, May 30, 1929, p. 1468:2. 


The Problem of the Coal Industry 


The interim report on the international 
aspects of the problem of the coal industry 
published by the League of Nations points 
out that the gap between productive capac- 
ity and demand is the chief problem in 
this industry, and that local and national 
measures have the effect of increasing the 
extent by shifting the incidence of the 
depression as a whole. 

The proposals offered by the committee 
are: 

1 That international agreements between 
producers should be arranged concern- 
ing output, markets, and prices; 

2. That a special international commit- 
tee representative of all interests— 
government, employers, miners, mer- 
chants, and consumers—should be set 
up; 

3. That measures should be taken for 
assimilating, if not equalizing, wages, 
hours, and the social conditions of 
labor ; 

4. That the existing artificial restrictions 
to trade in coal and artificial stimuli 
to production should be abolished. 

Inierim Report on its International As- 
pects by the Economic Committee of the 
League of Nations. 44 pages. 
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Forecasting Long-Termin Growth 

A method is described of plotting long- 
term growth of a company in comparison 
with that of the industry. It is important 
in so doing to determine into which of the 
following three classes the long-term 
growth of the company falls: Irregular 
growth; regular growth, where the in- 


Industrial Economics: Labor and 
Immigration 


Making the Old Crew Walk the Plank 

There are some manufacturers who are 
turning down flattering offers to merge 
their long established businesses and make 
a handsome profit, because they do not 
want to sell out their employees. 

Public opinion is more powerful than 
the cynics admit. Every old employee who 
has been suddenly dropped by his company 
has friends and relatives, and he talks. 
Even the largest corporations make every 
effort to interest their thousands of stock- 
holders in the products they sell and are 
interested in keeping their goodwill because 
they have seen this attitude lead to in- 


crease from year to year is at approxi- 
mately the same percentage rate; and 
regular growth, where the increase from 
one year to the next is about the same in 
actual quantity—volume or value. 

A simple illustration accompanying the 
article shows how this may be done. Eco. 
nomic Trends, June 8, 1929, 4 pages. 


Capital, Legislation, Wage Theory, 


creased sales. Why then do so many big 
companies build up ill-will in all parts of 
the country by suddenly throwing hundreds 
of men out of employment when a merger 
is effected? What about the real efficiency 
in making the old crew walk the plank? 
Later on, when the new management real- 
izes that it needs the technical and special- 
ized knowledge of the men who have been 
dropped, it may be impossible to get them. 

Many examples are given, showing the 
lack of foresight in suddenly cutting down 
the working force when mergers are ef- 
fected. By Roy Dickinson. Printer’s 
Ink, May 30, 1929, p. 33:3. 


Employee Service: Hygiene, Recreation, Lunch Rooms, Stores, Safety 


Accidents Hamper Construction 


The production-exposure per man hour is 
greater in the construction industry than 
ever before because of the introduction of 
modern mechanical devices. 

Including incidental accident-costs (which 
are now generally admitted to be approxi- 
mately four times the direct costs) that 
come about through delays, spoilage or 
breakage of material, lost time, training 
new men, forfeits, lost bonuses, weakened 
morale, and in other ways, the construction 
industry bears an annual accident-cost bur- 
den (based on 1928 data) of $289,664,406. 

According to Mr. H. W. Heinrich of 
the Travelers’ Insurance Company, the 
trouble is that progress in mechanical 
methods has been so rapid that there has 


not been much opportunity for a corres- 
ponding development in supervisory meth- 
ods. Faulty instruction, lax discipline, un- 
safe practices, inattention and physical and 
mental inefficiency are some of the real 
causes of construction accidents, and they 
produce 88 per cent of all injuries. 


The remedy consists of the systematic 
and orderly merging of accident prevention 
work with construction supervisory routine 
on a basis of recorded facts in a more in- 
timate, regular, and effective manner. Na- 
tional Builders’ Supply Bulletin, June, 1929, 
pm. 22:2. 


One Good Way to Use Waste Space 


Formerly there was nothing but loose 
gravel in a narrow area between two of 
the buildings at the plant of the Kings- 
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port Press. One of the rooms adjacent to 
this area is occupied by the cafeteria. 


Except for a narrow border next to the 
building on the sunny side, in which vines 
were planted, the area was covered with 
finely crushed stone. Table-mounted sun- 
shades, a narrow awning, a few chairs, and 
a door which was cut through the wall 
from the cafeteria completed the equip- 
ment of what has proved a very popular 
outdoor lunch place during the summer 
months for those who prefer it to the in- 
door tables. 

“The expense is almost negligible, so it 
isn’t that which prevents most of us man- 
agers from carrying out little stunts like 
this,” says E. W. Palmer, the President, 
“but it is the failure to think of them in 
the hurly burly of present day production 
problems.” Industrial Power, June, 1929. 


On Supplanting the Industrial Fatigue 
Concept 


The energy cost concept and the respira- 
tory exchange technique promise to change 
the entire picture of industrial fatigue. 


Employment: 


Individual Adjustment in Industry 

Selection is not the final consideration 
in employment according to a paper pre- 
sented by Dr. Morris S. Viteles of the 
Department of Psychology of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania at a joint meeting of 
the Philadelphia Personnel Association and 
the Vocational Guidance Association of 
Philadelphia. Attention must be given to 
adjustments. Employees must be kept ad- 
justed, happy, and efficient. 

There are two sets of factors involved: 

I. Factors inherent in the work 

II. Factors of the mind inherent in the 
workers. 

Factors inherent in work such as the lack 
of activity, or repetition, often produce the 
feeling of monotony which, more than any- 
thing else, causes individual maladjust- 
ments and unrest. Experiments were made 


Some of the newer means of measuring in- 
dustrial fatigue are: The measurement of 
the excretion of carbon dioxide, as advo- 
cated by Waller, the British physiologist; 
the measurement of oxygen consumption, 
as employed by E. M. Bedale for which 
Benedict has devised a portable device 
which may be strapped to the worker’s 
back and worn without seriously _inter- 
ferring with production; and the more sim- 
ple but highly sensitive method of observ- 
ing the total amount of air expired, with- 
out concern for the amount of oxygen con- 
sumed or the carbon dioxide produced. 

By measurement, the length of rest period 
most conducive to efficiency may be as- 
certained. By replacing the fatigue con- 
cept with that of energy cost, we achieve 
a mode of attack which permits of quanti- 
tative treatment. Hours of labor, working 
conditions, arrangement of material, hand- 
ling of tools, methods of work, and even 
such factors as the use of incentive plans 
are all within range of this fresh point 
of view. By Richard M. Page. The Jour- 
nal of Business of the University of Chi- 
cago, April, 1929, p. 137:14. 


Classification, Selection, Tests, Turnover 


with workers putting up drug orders—some 
counting, some assembling, and some tieing 
bundles. They were tried, then, with all 
working alike, putting up entire orders 
throughout the day and, later, dividing the 
work as at first but changing tasks every 
half hour. 


Reactions were measured in production 
speed for each of the three divisions of 
labor. Greatest efficiency was found when 
the specialized tasks were carried out by 
the same workers throughout the day and 
least efficiency when each worker per- 
formed all the tasks. There were more 
complaints and restlessness, however, when 
the work was specialized. The curve of 
efficiency dropped toward the middle of 
the day because of the feeling of monotony, 
but came up again towards the end of the 
day. 
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Monotony seems to be directly related to 
general intelligence. The feeble minded 
are less affected by monotonous work than 
the more intelligent workers. There are 
three types in this regard: 

1. Individuals interested in monotonous 
work as it requires all their intelligence. 

2. Individuals with more intelligence 
but ability to think of other things while 
carrying on repetitive or inactive tasks. 

3. Individuals who have more intelli- 
gence than the work requires but who can- 
not detach their minds from it sufficiently 
to adjust themselves to it. These persons 
suffer most. 


The problem of monotony, therefore, re- 
quires not just the consideration of general 
intelligence but also abilities to make men- 
tal adjustments. On account of malad- 
justments, we have not only inefficiencies 
but also accidents as a result of monotony. 

Besides monotony, we have other fac- 
tors which make difficulties in maintaining 
production. Among these are “distrac- 
tions.” Distractions, such as noise and 
other repeated interruptions cause increase 
in expenditure of energy by the worker 
with nervous strain, unrest, breakdowns, 
accidents, etc. 

Accidents with day workers have been 
found to increase at the close of the work 
period on account of distractive thoughts 
of what is to follow after work, while a 
similar increase is not marked among night 
workers. Other distractions inherent in the 
worker are common, such as—fear of the 
“boss,” fear of fire, and other abnormal 
traits. Among the normal traits which 
may be distractive are creative instinct, 


Plant: Location, Lighting, Heating, 


Less Noise—Better Work 
A recent example of progressiveness in 
dealing with the problem of noise preven- 
tion is found in the new administration 


building and employees’ auditorium of the 
Bristol Company, Waterbury, Conn. 
The walls and ceilings of the several 


sex instincts, etc. News Bulletin, The 
Philadelphia Personnel Association, May 
1929, pp. 2 and 3. 


What Your Men Mean to You 


Training the individual and inspiring him 
to develop his potentialities is the first con. 
cern of a successful business according to 
Mr. Fred W. Shibley, Vice-President of 
the Bankers’ Trust Company. 

Let the chief of a large manufacturing or 
mercantile organization analyze his key 
men and divide them into four separate 
classes ranked as to ability as follows: 


1. Fit for promotion; 


2. Suitable for promotion in time; 
3. Fair but lacking the characteristics 
necessary for senior positions; 


4. Unfit for their jobs—to be replaced as 
quickly as possible. The need of sus- 
tained effort to educate and train key men 
will be forcibly demonstrated. By Fred 
W. Shibley. Nation’s Business, June, 1929, 
p. 23:6. 


Report of the Employment Center for 
the Handicapped 


One company is working upon a plan of 
classification of applicants according to 
physical fitness for certain groups of jobs. 
This is an indication of the recognition by 
industry of the importance of using the 
physical examination for proper placement 
in jobs where handicaps do not interfere 
with effective work rather than as a means 
of barring all handicapped applicants from 
the entire establishment. First Annual Re- 
port. 20 pages. 


Ventilation, Design 


rooms have been soundproofed by the ap- 
plication of 34-inch acoustic felt. In addi- 
tion the concrete floors are covered with 
5/16-inch thick rubber. The wall and ceil- 
ing treatment, which may be thought of 
as a sort of carpeting, is accorded a sound 
absorption value up to eighty per cent of 
the noise produced in the various rooms. 
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The familiar quieting effect of carpet— 
which is only fifteen to twenty-five per 
cent—may serve as a comparative basis 
for comprehending the effectiveness of this 
wall and ceiling treatment. 

The sound absorbing material used is 
made by the Johns-Manville Corporation, 


Training and Education: Schools, 


Publications, Bulletin Boards 


Foreman Training Safeguard of 
Personnel’s Future Efficiency 


Analysis of the foreman’s job shows that 
he has two fundamental responsibilities: 
First, getting out the product; and second- 


ly, handling people. Since the first in- 
cludes the second, the foreman’s job is to 
build up around himself in his department 
a group of people competent in every way 
to do the work required of the department, 
and to know and supervise this group and 
its work in such a manner that he will 
meet the desires of his management on 
quantity, quality, and cost of product, and 
have a friendly, interested, stable group 
of workers. 

The quality of the product, proper plan- 
ning of plant and departmental activities, 
plant housekeeping, safety, economy of op- 


Benefit Systems and Incentives: 
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New York. It is fire resistant and a re- 
flector of light. By painting the walls in 
cream color and the ceilings in white, 
light reflecting factors of seventy-three and 
sixty-three per cent respectively are ob- 
tained. The Iron Age, June 6, 1929, p. 
1557 :2. 


Libraries, Apprenticeship, Employee 


eration, placing of workers, instruction to 
workers, delegating work, and the prob- 
lem of compensation are but a few of the 
details of getting out the product which 
the foreman must master. The men who 
are in foremanship positions today for the 
most part came up from the ranks through 
successive steps. Their special training 
for their work has either been fostered by 
management or sought by the foremen 
themselves when they recognized the need 
of better personal equipment. 

The success of training agencies depends 
upon their efficiency in supplying facts 
about the management’s policies and posi- 
tion and in fostering discussion of prob- 
lems, both among the foremen themselves 
and between foremen and executives. By 
A. D. Lynch. Canadian Foundryman, 
May, 1929. p. 13:4. 


Group Insurance, Pensions, Vacations, 


Profit-Sharing, Wage Plans, Suagestions, Stock Ownership 


Raskob Proposes to Enrich Workers 

The largest investment trust in the world, 
which ultimately would have invested $5,- 
000,000,000 and which would be the largest 
stockholder in all the important corpora- 
tions in the United States, is the vision 
of John J. Raskob now being discussed 
with leading bankers. 

This is an entirely new type of corpora- 
tion, having all the elements of an invest- 
ment trust and something of the principles 
of an insurance company. It would be 


unique among financial institutions the 
world over. 


The corporation would be formed with 
the definite purpose of making American 
workers independent in old age. It is Mr. 
Raskob’s avowed intention, according to 
those who have talked with him on the 
matter, to run the corporation with only 
one aim in mind, to help American workers. 

It is understood, it is planned to sell 
certificates in the new investment trust un- 
der a system similar to the group insur- 
ance idea. 

Mr. Raskob hopes to encourage the 
workers of the country, through the new 
corporation, to put away a small amount 
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of money each month to insure against 
want in old age. This would be done with 
the aid of employers. 

The savings would be invested by the 
new corporation in the equities of Ameri- 
can industries, which would bring a better 
return for the worker than if he invested 
in mortgages. Under present conditions 
workers either have to put their money 
out at a very small return in low-yield 
investments or take a chance of being 
fleeced by swindlers who take advantage 
of their ignorance of markets and finan- 
cial matters. 

By tapping the untoid millions of Ameri- 
can savings this corporation could soom 
become the most powerful financial organi- 
zation in the world, it is believed, with 
resources large enough to buy the largest 
industrial enterprises in the world. Those 
who have heard the plan discussed say 
that it is actually a capitalistic method of 
bringing about Socialism. By Frank J. 
Williams. New York Evening Post, May 
6, 1929, p. 6. 


Some Observations on Unemployment 
Insurance 


Unemployment insurance, looked at in 
one way, is a method for equitably dis- 
tributing through the whole of the popula- 
tion some of the costs of industrial prog- 
ress. If we may judge by past experience, 
compulsory action is as inevitable here as 
it appears to have been in the industrial 
states of Europe. The task before those 
who will undertake to write the unem- 
ployment insurance acts of this country 
will be to distribute the costs without re- 
tarding the progress of industry. 

The present tendency in America seems 
to be toward insurance by industry. Such 
administrative decentralization may be ex- 
pected to make for continuous and care- 
ful canvass of the practicability of regu- 
larization. 

English experience in unemployment in- 
surance has revealed certain weaknesses 
which may well be avoided in America. 
Among these are: Inadequate agencies 
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for the placement of unemployed labor, an 
impracticable definition of unemployment 
and elaborate rules and practices that lee 
grown up around the notion of suitable em- 
ployment so as to delay or obstruct the 
free absorption of labor which is a Dre- 
requisite to business activity. Moreover, 
the device of extended benefit and the pro. 
cedure of more or less arbitrary defini. 
tion of unemployment seem to join in per- 
petuating the existence of areas of unem. 
ployed labor. 

The smooth working of the labor market 
is the direct and pre-eminent concern of 
all American industry; hence, there should 
be insistence upon a highly co-ordinated 
chain of public employment exchanges, Ex. 
pertly staffed, such employment agencies 
should be among the most productive of 
our public investments. By Leo Wolman, 
Papers and Proceedings of the Forty-firsi 
annual meeting of the American Economic 
Association. March, 1929, 7 pages. 


No Time to Loaf 

Although maintenance is one of those 
phases of manufacturing with which, in 
all its details, production management can- 
not hope to keep in active touch, yet as 
an important item in unit costs, manage- 
ment should set up an executive control 
of maintenance costs. 

A bonus system built around an esti- 
mator operates to bring about decreased 
costs to the company and increased wages 
to the repair men. In operation, this sys- 
tem provides that the foreman of a de- 
partment make out a requisition for needed 
repairs and send it to the master mechanic 
who assigns a man to the job. A jo 
ticket is made out and the starting time is 
recorded. The ticket is stamped again 
when the job is finished and elapsed time 
is automatically registered. A notification 
goes to the estimator, and he chases up the 
job and figures the labor. Both the job 
ticket and the estimate are forwarded to 
the bonus department, and compared at the 
end of the week. 
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On major repairs, of course, the en- 
gineering department figures the job before 


the work is started, but here also the esti- 


Production Records: 


Controlling the Manufacture of Parts on 
Order and for Stock by the 
Gantt Progress Chart 


By means of three types of charts, an- 
swers are provided to the three fundamen- 
tal questions in management : 

1. A machine record chart which shows 
whether machines and equipment are being 
employed for 100 per cent of the time— 
and if not, why not. 

2. An operatives’ record chart, which 
shows whether the production from each 
machine or work place has been up to 
standard performance. 

3. A production progress chart which 
shows what is needed, when it is needed, 
and what the performance has been toward 
fulfilling that need. 

The special application of the last type 
of chart forms the subject of this address. 
By presentation of a Progress Chart for 
a Detonating Fuse the application of this 
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mator figures the labor as he does for 
minor repairs. By H. O. McDonough. 
Factory and Industrial Management, June, 
1929, p. 1244:2. 


Time Cards and Performance Records 


system is made clear. By David P. Porter. 
A. S. M. E., May, 1929, 5 pages. 


The Best Lot Size 


Most factory men are familiar with the 
fact that there is a point of balance be- 
tween the decrease in set-up costs by manu- 
facturing in large lots, and the increase in 
interest and other charges involved in 
carrying these lots in stock until sold. 

To control a comparatively small busi- 
ness where a time-study man cannot be 
economically employed, a primative time 
study which requires only specially designed 
time cards giving certain information is 
suggested. 

The set-up of the time cards and a de- 
scription of their operation in determining 
production costs on orders of varying sizes 
is presented. By C. N. Neklutin. Factory 
and Industrial Management, June, 1929, p. 
1221 :4. 


Shop Organization: Planning, Methods, Job Analysis, Standardization, 
Waste 


Development of Measuring Devices, 
Primarily Manual 


In discussing a paper in which Profes- 
sor James A. Hall outlined the develop- 
ment of measuring devices during the last 
century, Mr. Erik Oberg brought out, by 
citing specific instances, the excessive cost 
which unnecessary accuracy may entail in 
the machine shop field. After citing among 
others a case where by reducing the ac- 
curacy to practical requirements, the cost 
of a metal-slitting cutter was reduced from 
$100 to $4 and a case where a screw first 
estimated at more than $10,000 was pro- 
duced for $315, Mr. Oberg concludes: 

“These examples taken from everyday 


manufacturing practice, it is thought, will 
indicate that there is such a thing as un- 
necessary accuracy being asked for in the 
machine shop field. The most valuable 
quality of an engineer outside of his tech- 
nical knowledge is a sense of values, the 
ability to judge when and when not the 
things that are theoretically possible are, 
in practice, sensible.” Machine-Shop Prac- 
lice, January-April, 1929, p. 13:5. 


Progress in Machine Shop Practice 


A report summarizing the progress made 
in machine shop practice during the eight- 
een months concluded by the year 1928 
shows that the period as a whole has been 
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one of refinement of the features of ad- 
vanced design initiated during the pre- 
ceding period. 

There is a marked tendency toward the 
concentration by manufacturers on those 
types of machine tools that are of more or 
less standard construction, but are adapt- 
able, by the use of attachments and special 
tooling, to the highly specialized require- 
ments of continuous production. Primary 
motion and integral parts of the machine 
are made more nearly to conform to the 
requirements of production in their me- 
chanical limits and in the number of func- 
tions that are combined. Standardization in 
such units is of course conducive to econ- 
omy of manufacture and simplicity of re- 
pair, and makes the complete piece of 
equipment more exactly fitted to the re- 
quirements of the job. This will tend to 
eliminate in future equipment the element 
of compromise which now results in having 
at some times too much machine for the 
job and at other times too much job for 
the machine. 

The direction of progress, as measured in 
terms of machine-tool development and the 
improvement of processes, is indicated by: 

1. Increased rigidity and further ease in 
and rapidity of manipulation; 

2. Increased use of welding, including 
multiple spot welding; 

3. Further application of hydraulic feeds 
and drives; 

4. Greater use of alloy steel gears and 
shafts ; 

5. Extended application of anti-friction 
bearings ; 

6. Greater attention to lubrication, di- 
rected especially toward making it auto- 
matic ; 

7. Development of honing equipment; 

8. Developments in forging methods and 
equipment ; 

9. More extensive motorization, including 
the use of separate motors for auxiliary 
purposes ; 

10. Increased use of diamond boring; 

11. Development of processes of finish- 
ing the teeth of gears; including the burn- 
ishing and shaving methods; 


12. Improvements in balancing equip- 
ment ; 

13. Wider adoption of multiple V-belt 
and multiple chain drives; 


14. Increased use of the coining operation 
to secure closer finish; 

15. Wider application of grinding, 

Since there is evidence that within a few 
years present-day metal morking machines 
may be entirely obsolete, the situation in- 
dicates that the production policy from 
now on should be one of extracting from 
equipment of present design all of the pro- 
duction of which it is capable. 

Further detail regarding the list of items 
of progress is presented together with dis- 
cussion of the advance in research and 
standardization, and of the outlook for 
1929. By L. C. Morrow, Chairman. Ma- 
chine Shop Practice, January-April, 1929, 
p. 1:4. 


Principles of Material Control 

Engineering changes at a future date 
cause little trouble, but those for imme- 
diate effect throw material control out of 
balance, due to obsolete stocks, rush to get 
new items in, and confusion between items. 
The appointment of a man with experi- 
ence in both the departments of engineer- 
ing and control to act as a liaison officer, 
is of great help. 

The four elements to be desired in the 
relationship of the engineering department 
to material control are: 

1. A clear and comprehensive parts list, 
logically arranged; 

2. Engineering changes notices which are 
explicit and definite ; 

3. Generous use of part and assembly 
numbers ; 

4. A realization that time is of prime im- 
portance in effecting engineering changes, 
and therefore advance information is of 
the greatest value. By Howard H. Flagg. 
American Machinist, May 23, 1929, p. 
825 :2. 
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Research and Experiment 


From Hunches Common to Research 
Preferred 


The accidental discovery of the superior 
qualities of a piece of wire for welding pur- 
poses changed what might have been a rod 
mill into a welding corporation, and de- 
yeloped a research department which has 
discovered, among other things, a process 
of arc welding light-gage sheet metal. 

The sources of ideas for research are 
sometimes accidents again a new sales argu- 
ment or a new process developed by a 
competitor starts a sort of defensive re- 
search. Many “leads” come from sales- 
men either as suggestions of difficulties 
raised by customers, or from contact with 
competing products. 

Research work has something in com- 
mon with buying a pig in a poke since 
rarely more than one idea or principle out 
of ten has immediate commercial value. 
Moreover when a process is perfected in 
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the laboratory, considerable work is yet to 
be done before a new product may be de- 
veloped. A manufacturing practice must 
be worked out, the necessary equipment 
and supplies must be manufactured, and the 
patent field must be cleared. The com- 
plete process is likely to take two or three 
years, and there are many pitfalls, many 
points at which what starts out as a prom- 
ising development may prove to be only a 
flash in the pan. 

Admitting the handicaps, the author says 
in conclusion: 

“The principles for the conduct of re- 
search, which I have tried to describe, are 
fundamental and general. I should follow 
them if I were interested in marketing of 
neckties or the production of dill pickles. 
They are the principles by which any busi- 
ness, which has worthwhile questions to 
ask, should go about finding the answer.” 
By J. B. Green. Factory and Industrial 
Management, June, 1929, p. 1225:4. 


MARKETING MANAGEMENT 


Behind Every Sale There Is a Credit- 
Selling Angle 

Every member of the inside marketing 
organization of Carter’s Ink Company is 
taught to ask himself these two questions: 
1. Where is the salesman? 2. What is the 
credit angle? Behind every sale there is a 
combined sales and credit angle. It is un- 
fair, for example, to sell a man who has no 
intention of paying. He may sell the mer- 
chandise at any price and still make a 
profit on his entire re-sale price. The 
question is primarily the protection of es- 
tablished trade outlets against unfair com- 
petition, and there is no more irritating 
form of unfair competition than price cut- 
ting by a competitor whose goods cost him 
nothing. 

“Credit-selling” must be uppermost in 
the minds of those manufacturers whose 


thoughts are constructive, as only by the 
closest of alliances between the sales and 
credit ends can today’s markets be best 
sold or today’s complex marketing prob- 
lems best solved. By Walter F. Wyman. 
Printers’ Ink, June 13, 1929, p. 73:4. 


Ye Gods! Did You Ever See Such 
Weather? 


Yes, for the last five or ten years. So, 
why should not something be done about 
it? A large percentage of retailers, whole- 
salers, and manufacturers do a lot of crab- 
bing about the weather and its effects on 
business, but if they only learned some les- 
sons from one year and applied them to the 
next they could probably save many thou- 
sands of dollars. 

There needs to be a closer co-ordination 
of manufacturing and selling campaigns 
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with the weather trends. Such problems 
as the chain store, distribution methods, 
styling, and others are worthy of study, 
but all of our findings, no matter what 
the phase of business, can be rudely put 
out of joint by neglecting to give heed to 
the most fundamental thing that affects 


our daily lives—the weather. By J. K. 
Macneill. Printers’ Ink, June 6, 1929, p. 
17 :4. 


Market Data Handbook 


The “Market Data Handbook of New 
England” has just been issued as Part III 
of the Commercial Survey of New Eng- 
land. According to the particular scale of 
distribution which each is designed to serve, 
the entire New England Market has been 
combined into three types of trading areas 
—national, regional and local. 

Market statistics of population, wealth, 
standard of living and trade outlets have 
been compiled for each of these trading 
areas, the compiling of data being on a 
township basis a unit of measure which 
represents an innovation in market analysis. 
Practical use of the data for determining 
degree of competition, relative importance 
of manufacturing or agriculture in a spe- 
cific region, and relative effect of industrial 
or agricultural prosperity or depression on 
trade receives attention. Buying habits 
as well as buying power is indicated by 
the data presented. The “Handbook” is 
available from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office. Com- 
mercial Standards Monthly, May 15, 1929, 
p.16:1. 


The Great Quality Mirage 


The quality urge which always comes 
with prosperity is dangerous and must be 
taken into serious consideration before any 
changes are made. On the other hand, giv- 
ing a bigger and better package for a dol- 
lar is sound business because it is adding 
without a price increase and is in the way 
of a price decrease. 

Going into quality for its own sake and 
as an addition to price is often ruinous, 


unless the quality lines be added only to 
round out the lines which have been syc. 
cessful and which are expected to continue 
to carry the weight of the sales burden, 
The market for quality goods at low prices 
is unlimited whereas that for high quality 
goods at high prices is very limited, To 
point this moral several examples of res- 
taurants, chain stores, department sores 
and speciality shops are given. By Samuel 
Crowther. The Magazine of Business 
June, 1929, pp. 642:4. 


Distributors Attempt Too Much 


Distribution costs have gone too high in 
this country and diffusion of effort is to 
blame, in the opinion of Mr. Sidney L, 
Willson, President of the American Writ. 
ing Paper Company. While manufacturers 
have been simplifying and standardizing, 
distributors have been adding to their lines 
by stocking the products of a number of 
manufacturers with the result that this dis- 
tributor’s selling energy is losing its con- 
structive function—the business of show- 
ing the customer how to buy more ad- 
vantageously. 

If distribution costs are to be reduced, 
there must be elimination of this dissipated 
effort and restoration of creative sales- 
manship. Two plans for eliminating dupli- 
cation among sales forces, reducing capital 
requirements, increasing the standards of 
service by setting up adequate stocks, and 
cutting costs of warehousing and other 
items along the line of distribution are: 

1. The establishing of a national dis- 
tributing organization, or several of them, 
which would take the entire output of non- 
competing manufacturers; 

2. The working out of some form of co- 
operation among _ existing distributing 
organizations. 

Distributors generally recognize that the 
problem is one to be solved by them, In 
the meantime further progress of manu- 
facturing economies is being delayed by 
distribution problems beyond the control of 
the manufacturer. By Sidney L. Willson. 
Nation’s Business, June, 1929, p. 66:2. 
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Sales Costing—The Next Big Step in 
Distribution 


It is necessary that sales costing should 
be developed in the next few years. The 
cost of a salesman’s hour; cost per sales- 
man’s mile; cost of clerical and warehouse 
handling; cost of correspondence; cost 
per customer, classified by size, region, type 
of business, and so forth; cost by mer- 
chandise classification and the like are ex- 
tremely difficult figures to get but they are 
immensely worth going after. The doc- 
trine of the marketing division must be 
that of the factory—‘Producing more 
goods at less cost.” 

It is probable that costs after the factory 
are as great as the costs up to the end of 
production; that the cost of all the services 
required in selling and finally getting a 
piece of goods into the consumer’s hands is 
at least as great as all the costs of pro- 
duction. By Henry S. Dennison. Print- 
ers’ Ink, May 23, 1929, pp. 84:4. 


Credits, Sales Terms, and Collections 
Studied by Wholesale Conference 
Committee 


The following conclusions are announced 
by the Committee on Credits, Sales Terms, 
and Collections of the National Wholesale 
Conference, which met in Washington, 
April 26 and 27, under the auspices of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States : 

1. The tendency toward the taking of 
unearned discounts is one of the serious 
credit problems wholesalers face. Only 
united effort will prove effective in de- 
fending the sanctity of the contract which 
exists when goods are sold on clearly 
stated terms of sale. 

2. Competition should be based on the 
quality of the goods and the efficiency of 
the service, rather than upon the elasticity 
of the sales terms. 

3. Bad debt loss percentages of well- 
defined wholesaling groups, combined in 
average percentages for the group, are of 
great value to credit managers. 
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4. The practice of clearing credit in- 
formation through some central trade or 
credit agency is a valuable form of co- 
operation. 

5. A working arrangement between the 
credit and sales departments of a whole- 
sale house is of primary importance in 
maintaining good credit and collection con- 
ditions. 

6. The development of standard sales 
terms in well-defined trade groups is neces- 
sary for the common interest. Such a 
development and adherence to established 
terms insures against the present marked 
tendency toward “terms grabbing” on the 
part of the buyers. 

7. The development and persistent use 
of effective collection machinery by the in- 
dividual wholesaler is a distinct aid to 
better wholesaling conditions. 

8. The use of trade acceptances in settle- 
ment of accounts on extended terms is on 
the increase and is believed to be a worth- 
while tendency. 

9. The charging of interest on past due 
accounts is a logical corollary of the cash 
discount privilege and is approved in 
principle. Domestic Commerce, May 20, 
1929. p. 3:1. 


Neither Manufacturers nor Retailers 
Should Hire Stylists 


Perhaps both manufacturers and retail- 
ers will have to fall in line with what the 


woman who buys wants, although she is 
probably unconscious of the fact that she 
is demanding good taste. There must be 
a study of the factors influencing her life, 
her needs, her habits, her advancement 
and progress. This, to be effective in 
terms of sales, must not only be analyti- 
cal, it must be impersonal. A large field 
could be developed in style service to man- 
ufacturers by a free-lance organization, 
consisting of style specialists working with 
both the manufacturer and retailer. Its 
information on a fee basis should then be 
given to both alike. By Marion Bertha 
Clarke. Printers’ Ink, May 2, 1929, p. 
3323, 
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Customer Costing Methods in Louis- 
ville Analyzed 


The procedure for costing customers used 
in connection with the Louisville food dis- 
tribution survey closely paralleled the pro- 
cedure in costing commodities. The form- 
ulas applied were as follows: 

Maintenance charge for book customers 
divided by volume of sale in dollars to 
book customers equals maintenance cost per 
dollar of sale. 

Movement costs for delivery customers 
divided by total number of deliveries equals 
movement charge per delivery. 

Credit costs divided by average accounts 
outstanding equals credit cost per dollar 
outstanding. Domestic Commerce, May 
20, 1929, p. 1:1. 


Retail Profits Through Stock Control 

After an intensive study of outstanding 
systems, a retailer of stationery devised a 
stock-control system which to a large de- 
gree seems to possess the attributes of en- 
abling the dealer to operate with a mini- 
mum amount of capital, to carry a rapidly 
moving stock of merchandise, yet to be pro- 
tected by a factor of safety which will pre- 
vent him from being out of stock. The 
control is based on taking a physical in- 
ventory of all merchandise once a month 
(not to be confused with a perpetual in- 
ventory). It provides a monthly record 
of sales, stock on hand, goods on back 
order or en route, and goods ordered. 
From this record one can learn at the 
end of the year the total year’s sales, the 
average monthly stock carried, and the ac- 
tual turnover of any item. The back of 
each record provides space for cost price 
and selling price, valuable in checking in- 
voices, figuring prices, and pricing the 
yearly inventory. Among other advantages, 
this system possesses the following: (1) 
It costs practically nothing to operate; 
(2) is adaptable to any size or type of 
store; (3) may be installed without inter- 
rupting store routine; (4) may be installed 
for control of single item, department, or 
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entire stock; (5) reduces investment by 
eliminating dead and slow stock; (6) 
shows the cost and selling price with af} 
changes. The system enabled this mer. 
chant during a three-year period to reduce 
the number of items carried by 32 per 
cent, to reduce the value of his inventory 
by 8 per cent, to increase his volume of 
sales 20 per cent, and to increase his dollar 
profits 50 per cent. Distribution Cos 
Studies—No. 3, Domestic Commerce diyi- 
sion, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
1928, 11 pages. 


Change in Methods of Distribution on 
Advertising and Selling 


Excessive competition is changing the 
merchandising structures and forcing us 
to recognize a need for radical readjust- 
ment. The usual process for merchandis- 
ing a product to retail stores is based on 


the complete control of distribution from 
above, when as a matter of fact, the direc- 
tion of distribution will soon be controlled 
from below. Out of this present period of 
confusion and readjustment will come the 
general rebuilding of our machinery of dis- 
tribution and some great changes in rela- 
tionship. 

The most striking evidence of the power 
being exerted by retail groups is found in 
the recognized ability of the chain stores 
to demand and obtain from manufacturers 
concessions in prices, advertising allow- 
ances, and other forms of differentials in 
return for the mass distribution which the 
chain store is able to deliver, if it desires. 
In the department store field, similar pres- 
sure is being brought to bear on manu- 
facturers by group buying. 

The greatest difficulty found by all the 
groups is the competition in making prices 
to attract the consumer. It is to the ad- 
vantage of everyone that the forces of pro- 
duction and distribution be brought to- 
gether in sound co-operation. By Gordon 
C. Corbaley. Bulletin of the Bureau of 
Research and Education. International Ad- 
vertising Association. May, 1929. 8 pages. 
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Buying, Receiving, Storing, Shipping 


Co-operation a Substitute for Mergers 


Although joining a merger usually gives 
a company more buying power, not all 
business men who desire larger purchasing 
capacity would care to attain it in this way, 
as they would not want to sacrifice their 
independence for the sake of gaining a buy- 
ing advantage. On the other hand, the 
little business needs buying power even 
more than big business, and it is able to 
do through co-operation what the big fel- 
jows are trying to accomplish through con- 
solidation. It is claimed that it is the rise 
of the department store that has brought 
the need for co-operative buying into exist- 
ence; the competition of these large es- 
tablishments made it necessary for smaller 
merchants to use more enterprising methods, 
both in buying and selling. 


The grocery business, however, has been : 
the scene of the most stirring recent ac- 
tivity in pool purchasing. But this is a 
poor way to start, as these buying clubs 
are seldom successful. Experience has 
demonstrated that co-operative buying can- 
not be carried out practically in groceries 
unless there is a wholesale tie-up of some 
sort. 

Co-operative buying in the drug field cen- 
ters around the wholesaler, and at present 
the tendency in the field seems to be toward 
the chain wholesale house. 

There is some co-operative buying in 
other retail lines, notably furniture, furs, 
hardware, plumbing supplies and sporting 
goods. By John Allen Murphy. Sales 
Management, June 1, 1929. p. 444:3. 


Benefit Systems and Incentives: Bonus Plans, Vacations 


Slowing Down Our Trucks Cut Our 
Accident Cost 73 Per Cent 


A safety campaign backed by a bonus 
plan has been found profitable by James A. 
Hearn & Son in the operation of its delivery 
trucks. 

The plan has been in operation for one 
year by which every man who drives for 
twenty-five days without an accident is 
given a prize of $5. In this time $2,355 
have been paid in bonuses to drivers among 


whom are a few who have perfect records. 
The bonus plan is backed by an educa- 
tional campaign, and the interest of drivers 
is held consistently by the fact that there 
is no certain time for the beginnng and end 
of a bonus period,—if a driver has an ac- 
cident he begins to work for a new record 
on the following day; if he is sick in the 
middle of a bonus period, he does not lose 
credit for the days during which he has 
driven safely. By J. H. Paswaters. Retail 
Ledger, First June Issue, 1929, p. 5:1. 


Salesmen: Selection, Training, Compensation 


Retail Salesmanship Course Speeds 
Knox Hat Sales 


An investigation of retail hat-selling 
methods made recently by the Knox Com- 
pany showed that the dealer’s salesman was 
greatly in need of training. A profes- 
sional sales-training organization was em- 
ployed to make a thorough field research 
before the training course was laid out. 


This material was collated into six text- 
books, each covering one unit of study. 
The first one is entitled, “Helping the 
Customer to Buy.” The next is “Telling 
the Hat Story.” The third section is “En- 
hancing Appreciation of Values.” The 
fourth is “Handling Sales Difficulties.” 
“Making the Additional Sale” and “Bring- 
ing in More Hat Buyers” are the others. 
The course is planned to cover four 
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months of systematic study, combining 
home study with store sales meetings. The 
Knox Company pays half the cost of the 
course for each retail salesman who en- 
rolls. At the end of the study of each of 
the six divisions each student is given a 
typical sales problem to solve and mail in 
to the educational headquarters for grading. 
A certificate is awarded by the Knox Com- 
pany to each person who completes the 
course satisfactorily, as shown by his an- 
swers to the sales cases. By Bruce Cro- 
well. Sales Management, May 25, 1929, 
p. 387:1 


Sales Managers or Cheer Leaders? 

This salesman, among others, received 
from his sales manager a “bend-to-the- 
oar” letter, and then they all had a boat 
race. When it was over there was a din- 


ner, they sang songs, presented prizes and 
showed the sales manager a brand of en- 
thusiasm which must have carried him 
back to his college days. And so it goes. 

Salesmen now must race horses, air- 
planes, automobiles, and play every game 
from tiddledy-winks to hop scotch. How- 
ever, this continuously making a game of 
selling is beginning to pall on even the 
youngest of the sales force. The sales 
managers whose whole bag of tricks con- 
sists of games, contests, and pep letters are 
really not executives at all but cheer 
leaders. They need to be convinced that 
one good sales argument, one new method 
of interesting a prospect, one real con- 
structive suggestion of any kind is worth 
more than all the games of ping-pong or 
pom pom pull-away that have ever been 
played to make a holiday. By a veteran 
salesman. Printers’ Ink, May 30, 1929, p. 
76 :2. 


The Breathing Space Between 
Salesmen’s Visits 


The advertising director of the Arm- 
strong Cork Company believes that more 
sales are made during the breathing spaces 
between calls than during the calls them- 


selves. It is the thinking done, the maney- 
vers figured out, the attack planned that 
count. The thoughtful salesman wil] go 
over the points of his last visit, one by one, 
and resolve to make the strong points of 
the last call stronger and convert the weak 
points into telling arguments, rather than 
simply criticise the hard-boiled buyer, By 
S. E. Conybeare. The Red Barrel, May 15, 
1929, p. 12:2. 


The Team Spirit 


The position of sales manager makes 
untold calls on the man who holds the post, 
and the chief is that he must so operate that 
he is indispensable, so operate that he is 
part of the sales force in the field, and his 
salesmen are part and parcel of his man- 
agement. 

A sales force does not exist by itself; 
there is a relationship to works and goods; 
hence the need of care in that relationship, 
When a complaint comes in from a custom- 
er or salesman, it is just then that sales 
management must operate soundly from a 
true management aspect. Sell the com- 
plaint to the works manager and, better 
still if it is serious, so present the case 
that he wants to go himself and investigate 
it. If only every works manager felt the 
throb of the market, knew the buyer’s 
difficulties, British trade would go a long 
way in absorbing unemployment to-mor- 
row. 

Sales managers hold the keys to the 
market; they have still to sell the con- 
sumers’ demands in order to satisfy them. 
By J. W. Price. Isma, May, 1929. 


Turning Retail Rug Salesmen Into Style 
Merchandisers 


The Bigelow-Hartford Carpet Company 
discovered that retail salesmen were un- 
able to cope with present-day selling con- 
ditions in the rug and carpet business, and 
therefore they determined to find out just 
what these conditions were. 

The first step was a national survey in 
which trained shoppers were sent into re- 
tail establishments all over the United 
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States. The second step was the decision 
to conduct a selling course for retail sales- 
men, Next, the trade was told about this 
course. The fourth step was to outline 
the course by supplementing the field sell- 
ing ideas with the ideas of interior decora- 
tors and the merchandising methods of 
Bigelow-Hartford. At the end of six 
months of study, the course was ready. 
Step five was actually the one which would 
put the plan to the test of getting actual 
enrollments as opposed to previous prom- 
ises. 


As a result of this thorough preparation 
about 3,000 people are taking this course in 
rug selling. Aside from the satisfaction of 
the salesmen themselves, many from larg- 
est department stores which have training 
courses of their own came to the Bigelow- 
Hartford course with their sales forces. 
This was largely due to the fact that the 
course was designed to be constructive and 
to help the salesmen to sell all types of car- 
pets and rugs, not alone those of Bigelow- 
Hartford. By Charles G. Muller. Print- 
ers’ Ink, May 23, 1929, p. 173:3. 


Books Received 


The Engineer: His Work and His Ed- 
ucation. By Robert Lemuel Sackett. 
Ginn and Company, New York, 1928. 
196 pages. 

Money and Banking. By John Thom 
Holdsworth. D. Appleton & Co., New 
York, 1914, 1917, 1920, 1923, 1928. 563 
pages. $3.00. 

The Shifting and Effects of the Fed- 
eral Corporation Income Tax. Vol. I. 
National Industrial Conference Board, 
Inc., New York, 1928. 251 pages. $4.00. 

Foremanship. Vol. I and II. (both re- 
vised editions). By E. H. Fish. Asso- 
ciation Press; New York, 1928. Total 
number of pages in Vol. I and II—589. 

Elementary Accounting. By Frank Hatch 
Streightoff. Harper & Bros., New York, 
1928. 501 pages. $5.00. 

Hotel Accounting. By Ernest B. Hor- 
wath and Louis Toth. Ronald Press, 
New York, 1928. 508 pages. $6.00. 


Readings in Modern Business Literature. 
By A. Charles Babenroth and Howard 
T. Viets. Prentice-Hall, Inc, New 
York, 1928. 595 pages. $2.50. 

Problem Economics. By Dexter Mer- 
riam Keezer, Addison Thayer Cutler and 
Frank Richardson Garfield. Harper & 
Bros., New York, 1928. 719 pages. $4.00. 

Central Banks. By C. H. Kisch and W. 
A. Elkin. Macmillan and Co., Limited, 
London, 1928. 394 pages. 


Management of Personal Income. By 
L. J. Chassee, assisted by Ethel C. 
O’Neill. A. W. Shaw, Chicago, 1927. 
154 pages. 

Insurance Office Organization and Rou- 
tine. (A textbook for the examinations 
of the chartered insurance institute.) By 
J. B. Welson and F. H. Sherriff. Isaac 
Pitman & Sons, New York, 1928. 281 
pages. $2.25. 

Advertising by Radio. By Orrin E. 
Dunlap, Jr. Ronald Press, New York, 
1929. 186 pages. $4.00. 

Roadside Marketing. By Gilbert S. 
Watts. Orange Judd Publishing Co., 
New York, 1928. 126 pages. $1.25. 

What Is Socialism? By Jessie Wallace 
Hughan, Ph.D. Vanguard Press, New 
York, 1928. 192 pages. 50 cents. 


Training for Travelling Salesmen. An 
introduction to the career of an out- 
door salesman and saleswoman, written 
as a preparatory book for beginners. By 
Frank W. Shrubsall. Isaac Pitman & 
Sons, New York, 1928. 80 pages. $1.00. 


Cases on the Law of Carriers. Com- 
piled and edited by Ralph Stanley Bauer 
and Edgar Watkins. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
New York, 1928. 1140 pages. $6.00. 

Hotel Administration. By Daniel J. 
O’Brien and Charles B. Couchman. Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., New York, 1927. 
379 pages. 
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Publications of the League of Nations 
Available from The World Peace Foundation (Agent), 40 Mount Ver. 


non Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Workers Standard of Life in Coun- 
tries with Depreciated Currency. In- 
ternational Labour Office, Geneva, 1925. 
182 pages. 80¢. 


Summary Memorandum on Various In- 
dustries. International Economic Con- 
ference, Geneva, May, 1927. 40 pages. 40¢. 








Memorandum on Dumping. By Jacob 
Viner. Submitted to Preparatory Com. 
mittee for the International Economic 
Conference, Geneva, 1926. 19 pages, 40¢. 


Potash Industry. International Eco- 
nomic Conference, Geneva, May, 1927, 
27 pages. 25¢. 
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Psychiatry in Industry. By V. V. An- 
derson. Harper & Bros., New York, 
1929. 364 pages. $4.00. 

Common sense at a premium—speciali- 
zation at a discount—is a reversal of mod- 
ern tendencies and a refreshing change. 
It is interesting though not surprising that 
it should be the psychiatrist who should 
bring this return to sanity in approach. 
Sanity is after all the psychiatrists’ gen- 
eral objective, and therefore it should not 
strike us as strange that he follow these 
principles in his procedure. There is a 
suggestive, though perhaps a rather stilted 
phrase in modern psychology which has a 
recent vogue, namely, “total situation.” 
This term really means the application of 
common sense in a little more thorough 
and penetrating manner than was the case 
in “the good old times.” 

Essentially, common sense means that in 
coming to a conclusion we take not one 
factor but every factor into considera- 
tion. The difficulty with the old-fashioned 
common sense, however, was that there 
were many factors that were purely mat- 
ters of guess-work. In contrast to this 
“hunch” method, the psychiatrist of to-day 
attempts to get some accurate estimate of 
the different factors in an individual’s at- 
titude. This estimate is based upon a 
wealth of previous experience and though, 
of course, quantitative methods can be in- 


troduced only to a minor degree, a fairly 
accurate technique has been worked out, 

“Psychiatry in Industry” is the case his- 
tory of the experience of the psychiatric 
department of R. H. Macy & Co, Inc, 
consisting of psychiatrists, psychologists 
and psychiatric social workers in assisting 
in the handling of personnel problems in 
that establishment. Up to recently, so far 
as adult work is concerned, the applica- 
tion of psychiatry has been mainly con- 
fined to pathological types. It is inter- 
esting to see it applied to a more normal 
group. Dr. Anderson painstakingly de- 
scribes a large number of cases. His de- 
scription of the treatment accorded to so- 
called “work failures” and the different 
results attained is most interesting. He 
describes first those cases where treatment 
within their own departments secure satis- 
factory results—second, those where trans- 
fer is necessary—third, those who after in- 
itial examination are recommended for lay- 
off and fourth, those where treatment has 
been tried but has failed, and gives us 
the results achieved in the study and treat- 
ment of 500 problem cases. 

Dr. Anderson then goes on to describe 
the use of psychiatry in assisting in the 
selection of material for promotion to ex- 
ecutive positions with a recital of concrete 
cases. 

He next explains how the psychiatric 
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technique is used to assist in a more scien- 
tific job placement and guidance. He also 
gives us a detailed description of a num- 
ber of surveys of such matters as personnel 
jobs, salaries, working conditions of each 
department. In each case the surveys were 
made to assist in the modification of the 
job so as to furnish a better environment 
for the workers. 

It was particularly interesting to read 
how a more satisfactory employment pro- 
cedure has been built up through the ad- 
vice of the Psychiatric Department. One 
gets a hint as to the possibilities of what 
might be called “Employment Hygiene” 
in Dr. Anderson’s statement “all of our 
work proves that through catching these 
maladjustments early in the employees’ 
store career and setting in motion the type 
of adjustment machinery with which 
we are now equipped, we will cut down 
enormously on our turnover problems and 
will raise the production capacity of other- 
wise potentially problem cases.” The au- 
thor’s description of a proper attitude to 
guide the employment interviewer sums up 
the philosophy of the book. 

“It has seemed that there was a gulf be- 
tween the practical, ‘hard boiled,’ experi- 
enced man of business with a good com- 
mon-sense background who does the em- 
ploying, and the laboratory psychologist 
whose exact methods of measurement will 
have nothing to do with the shrewd 
‘hunches’ of the practical man. The first 
in his attitude toward scientific method os- 
cillates between a naive gullibility— . 
—and open resistance On the one 
hand, we find employment people who 
expect a simple intelligence test to select 
good employees for them as though the 
matter of cleverness or smartness was the 
principle determining factor in work suc- 
cess.” 


There is a most interesting chapter on 
“Auto accidents and other prevention” 
which indicates a high degree of correla- 
tion between auto accidents and “person- 
ality problems.” A strong case is made 
for “rigid psychological and psychiatric 


examination of all drivers of motor ve- 
hicles.” In a group study of drivers it 
was found that “70 per cent of the fre- 
quent accident cases could be classified 
by psychiatric examination as personality 
problems, everyone of whom were in need 
of some treatment efforts.” 


Outside of the very great value of such 
psychiatric industrial work in assisting 
management, one is impressed by the possi- 
bilities of such studies as these in adding 
to our very meagre store of scientifically 
controlled knowledge of how the human 
unit acts in industry. For example, an as- 
pect that strikes one in reading the work 
failure cases is the tendency of many of 
those with neurotic symptoms to “use the 
hospital and medical services.” Evidence 
of this character showing a strong sus- 
ceptibility to hypochondria among such 
cases if supplemented by further studies 
might have an important bearing upon 
such problems as State Health insurance. 
This is merely an example of the broader 
social and statistical usefulness of such data 
as Dr. Anderson has collected. There is 
another hint as to the possibilities in this 
direction in the statement that extroverts 
were “found almost twice as frequently 
among the “best” sales clerks as among 
the “worst,” and the “worst” sales clerks 
contained four times as many introverts 
as did the “best.” 


All in all one has a stimulating feeling 
that there is large room for this sort 
of work in industry. Outside of the card- 
board covers of the book itself it is in- 
teresting to hear the testimony of hard- 
headed executives of Department Stores as 
to the concrete assistance afforded them 
by Psychiatric Departments. Previous 
scepticism as to the usefulness of the ap- 
plication of psychology to industry was 
based upon the attempt to apply a super- 
ficial mechanical approach to intricate hu- 
man organization problems. The introduc- 
tion of more synthetic and common-sense 
methods which endeavor to include all an- 
gles and not some isolated angles of the 
situation, makes one hopeful as to the 
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possibilities of the application of psychiatry 
to industry. 
Sam A. LEwIsoHN, 
Vice-President and Treasurer, 
Miami Copper Co. 





Investment Principles and Practices. 
By Ralph Eastman Badger. Prentice- 
Hall, New York. 1928. 915 pages. 
$6.00. 


A thorough and useful discussion of the 
various phases of investment. Dr. Badger 
has covered an extensive field and, as 
would be expected from one of his expe- 
rience, he has done a good job of it. The 
book includes a discussion of capital, classes 
of securities, the mathematics and me- 
chanics of investment, the effects of taxa- 
tion upon investment policies, the business 
cycle, the study of movements in security 
prices, and investment forecasting. In an 
attempt to include a wide variety of topics, 
Dr. Badger was naturally forced to con- 
dense some portions of the volume to the 
detriment of the subject matter. His treat- 
ment, for instance, of investment fore- 
casting suffers somewhat from lack of 
space. The discussion of operating ratios 
ought to prove particularly useful. 


M. R. L. 


The Collegiate School of Business. 
Edited by L. C. Marshall. University 
of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1928. 468 
pages. 

Collegiate schools of business have be- 
come a very prominent part of the academic 
world, usually regarded by other colleges 
in the university world as up-starts, the 
usual attitude toward any new branch of 
university activity which attracts a very 
large student body. 


The tendency has grown by leaps and 
bounds and in some quarters, at least, this 
rapid growth has been interpreted as a 
reason for entire satisfaction with the pres- 
ent educational procedure and with the 
course offerings. There are at least a few 


leaders in this field of education who are 
open minded and some, at least a few, who 
are dissatisfied. 

L. C. Marshall, formerly Dean of the 
College of Commerce and Administration, 
at the University of Chicago, is well known 
to be one of these and his book on Colle. 
giate Schools of Business serves admirably 
to challenge the self-satisfaction of those 
who would leave well enough alone. 

The book is divided into two sections, 
one on Collegiate Schools of Business in 
the United States and the other on Uni- 
versity Education for Business in Europe, 
The latter section covers Italy, Germany, 
Great Britain and Czechoslovakia. 

The first section consists of reprints of 
a number of papers by Professor Marshail, 
Chapter VI on “A University School of 
Business” is especially interesting in that 
it sets forth a point of view, many parts 
of which are a challenge to the status quo. 
Proposals of Professor Marshall are set 
forth in a series of resolutions as fol- 
lows: 

“Resolved that admission to the senior 
colleges be based on five examinations de- 
signed to test competence in specified fields 
of thought (not courses). In addition to 
these examinations other appropriate de- 
vices are to be used to secure a competent 
student body.” 

“Resolved that junior college students 
who expect to enter the school of business 
are encouraged to start in their junior 
college work the beginnings of specializa- 
tion in the sense that they take up the 
study of some of the tool-skills and tool- 
knowledges definitely useful for the study 
of business although not exclusively useful 
for this purpose.” 

“Resolved that the work of the school 
of business shall be pitched at a level 
which presupposes the student’s command 
of the tool-skills and tool-knowledges listed 
below.” 

“Resolved that we establish a three year 
‘undergraduate’ school of business, this to 
be followed by true graduate work.” 

“Resolved that we accept as our present 
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working hypothesis the functional scheme 
of organization.” 

“Resolved that two types of offerings 
should be utilized: (a) one single litera- 
ture-opening, problem-in-dictating, connec- 
tion-making ‘course,’ and (b) creative re- 
search work in which both students and 
instructors participate.” 

“Resolved that we abolish all ‘grades,’ 
requirements of ‘course credit,’ etc., as un- 
worthy of a university school of business, 
and substitute therefor tests of mature at- 
tainment.” 

“Resolved that we are so vitally con- 
cerned with liberal education that we refuse 
to evade the issue by announcing a few 
formal ‘liberal requirements’ for the stud- 
ent; rather we put squarely upon our own 
shoulders the burden of operating a profes- 
sional school of the type which wil! fully 
meet the needs of this case.” 

“Resolved that we set up a true gradu- 
ate school of business.” 

W. J. D. 





The Investment Trust Service of Life 
Insurance. By Albert G. Borden. F. 
S. Crofts & Co., New York, 1928. 121 
pages. 

Too little is known about the uses of life 
insurance in connection with creating an 
estate. This book is one of the most com- 
prehensive and useful documents for either 
the seller or purchaser of life insurance 
that may be found. 

Specimen settlement agreements in the 
form of appendices are particularly useful. 





Bank Sales Management. By Mahlon 
D. Miller. Ronald Press, New York, 
1929. 311 pages. $5.00. 

The book is well written and the bank- 
ing departments analyzed indicate complete 
familiarity with the subjects. Possibly 
fifty per cent of the words could have 
been left out without decreasing the value 
of the book and at a saving of time to 
its readers. It is evident Mr. Miller thor- 
oughly understands the difficulties of at- 
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taining proper co-ordination of activities 
of various departments and co-operation 
of officers of banks with the new business 
departments in their desire for maximum 
efficiency and results. His book, however, 
is more of a complaint than a solution. 
The book contains nothing new for the 
experienced new business executive of a 
large bank, but should be of considerable 
value to the executives, new business man- 
agers and solicitors of every small city 
and neighboring bank. 
O. F. Merepirx, Vice-President, 
The Foreman National Bank. 





Credit and Collection Correspondence. 
By James H. Picken. A. W. Shaw, Chi- 
cago. 1928. 388 pages. $5.00. 

A clear and specific treatment of credit 
and collection letters, methods and policies 
which are workable, time-tried and use- 
tested. Actual examples and definite charts 
show how to build up each of the seventeen 
stages in an effective collection process. 
Among other special topics included in the 
discussion, are the collection agency and 
the organization of a collection department. 





Petroleum and Coal. By W. T. Thom, 
Jr. Princeton University Press, Prince- 
ton, N. J., 1929. 223 pages. $2.50. 


The material welfare of any nation is 
a result of the productivity of that nation, 
and that productivity is directly propor- 
tional to the energy it has at its command 
and uses. 


Of all the sources of energy, coal and 
petroleum are by far the most important. 
They are the raw material from which 
mechanical energy is produced. To know 
of the available supplies and understand 
the mining, processes and preparations of 
these materials is to understand the factors 
that develop industrial supremacy. 

Mr. Thom, Jr., presents the underlying 
reasons why coal and petroleum are im- 
portant factors in industrial development 
and why they are national assets. He pre- 
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sents the most important of the theories 
of coal and petroleum formations together 
with the details of localities and magni- 
tude of deposits. These details together 
with description of the utilization of these 
materials and the efiect upon our social 
and industrial life present a complete pic- 
ture that should be of interest and of 
value to any business man regardless of 
his business affiliation. 


The average executive, student or man of 
affairs is interested in the coal and oil 
business because it affects him personally 
as well as his business. To understand 
the many phases of the coal and oil busi- 
ness, ordinarily one has to study the tech- 
nique of these industries which involve 
all the sciences from geology and mining 
to oil cracking and coal carbonization. If 
in addition to that one wants to find out 
the relative position of the United States 
to other countries on the globe, one is 
forced to dwell in history of the business, 
study statistics, etc., etc. 

Mr. Thom in his book on “Petroleum 
and Coal—The Keys to the Future” is 
presenting all the essential information in 
a logical sequence so that any business 
man can add to his fund of knowledge the 
worthwhile information of the coal and 
petroleum industries. 

Henry O. LokEsELL, 
Vice-President and General Manager, 
Combustion Utilities Corporation. 





Psyching the Ads. By Carroll Rhein- 
strom. Covici, Friede, Inc., New York, 
1928. 362 pages. $5.00. 


“Psyching the Ads” is undoubtedly an 
informative book, and everyone whose 
work touches upon marketing will read it 
with profit. It contains 167 specific ad- 
vertisements covering 126 different “cases.” 
Those of us who were fortunate enough 
to be on the mailing list to receive “Keyd 
Copy” before it committed suicide welcome 
the opportunity of seeing the material in 
book form. 

The examples used by Mr. Rheinstrom 
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are not “cases” similar in method and 
approach to those which appear in legal 
texts or to the business cases reported in 
the Harvard Business Reports. Neither 
are they like the case material used by 
teachers of marketing. In “Psyching the 
Ads” the “case” often consists of only one 
advertisement, plus a page or so of situa- 
tion. It may be said that the factors in 
few business cases can be given in so short 
a space, and few marketing problems can 
be solved by a single advertisement. In 
his portrayal of the various situations, 
Mr. Rheinstrom provides picturesque set- 
tings, writing with a style which will ap- 
peal to some readers. “Mrs. Nebuchad- 
nezzar hated to bestir herself on frosty 
mornings to investigate the sun dial in 
the Hanging Gardens” leads up to an 
alarm clock “case,” while “Masked in a 
discreet golden glow, the wise old moon 
peeped over the tree tops of the horizon” 
introduces comment about a furniture ad- 
vertisement. 


The keynote of the book is keyed re- 
turns. The examples used are chiefly 
magazine and newspaper advertisements 
seeking orders or enquiries by mail. Out- 
door advertising, which does not easily lend 
itself to the tracing of results, direct mail, 
which is perhaps the most traceable form 
of advertising, publicity, and good will or 
institutional copy are types which do not 
find a place. It is true, however, that an 
automobile campaign increasing the sale 
of cars mentioned by 30 per cent is in- 
cluded. Inasmuch as the particular manu- 
facturer has recently gone out of business, 
we wonder whether advertising, no matter 
how well done, can be expected to carry 
forward the banner of business success. 
There is seemingly a need for co-ordina- 
tion of advertising, as a part of the market- 
ing program, with production, finance, etc. 
In other words, more situation and more 
detail are necessary for an advertising 
case. 


Karu D. Reyer, Assistant Professor, 
Business Administration, 
Wittenberg College. 











